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THE FORFEITING OF LIFE THROUGH 
THE SENSES: "PEER GYNT " 

That quaint English writer, Quiller Couch, says 
something to the effect that "the world's literature 
stands unaffected though Archdeacon Farrar use it 
for chapter-headings, and Sir John Lubbock wield 
it as a mallet to drive home self-evident truths." 
Though I fully appreciate the difficulty of making 
these works of literature tell their own story in 
anything like an adequate manner in four brief 
addresses, I shall at least try to make them more 
than chapter headings, or the mere adornment of 
literary allusion. They shall, if possible, be like 
four avenues coming from different directions and 
converging at the center upon that searching question 
of Christ — "What shall a man be profited if he gain 
the whole world and lose himself ?" 

What is this elusive thing which we call "ourself " ? 
What is it to find one's self ? What is it to be one's 
self? These are fundamental questions of religion 
and of life, and to these questions Peer Gynt, and 
Paracelsus, and Brand, and Parsifal give a more 
or less intentional and deliberate answer. 
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Our first path leads us along a course which has 
been much trodden by religious teachers. The con- 
flict between flesh and spirit, and the warfare against 
worldly allurements and temptation have seemed, at 
times, to furnish the only reason for the existence of 
a church, and to suggest the sole province of the 
religious life. 

In the attempt to suggest the solution of the prob- 
lem arising from this conflict between flesh and spirit, 
between man and the world, the church of an earlier 
day took refuge in one or another type of the ascetic 
life. The monastery sprang into existence as one 
answer to the question. Fastings, vigils, flagellation 
of the body — anything that would express contempt 
for that part of human nature which was supposed 
to be under the disapproval of God — were adopted 
as favorable to the cultivation of the spiritual life. 
The method of elimination appeared to be the only 
method of solution. If the world was the foe of the 
spirit, then the world must be shut out behind 
monastery walls. If the body was the antagonist 
of the soul, then the body must be punished and 
starved and tortured until through very weariness 
its power was subdued. There grew up on the 
philosophic side, also, a system of thought which 
held all material things in contempt, and even denied 
their existence. Plotinus, who was one of the chief 
exponents of neo-Platonism, used to declare that he 
was ashamed of his body, and to those who are 
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aware that there are certain cycles in the thinking 
of men, that certain old ideas come back with new 
faces, it is instructive to trace the revival of these 
ancient forms of thought in our latter-day doctrines, 
which, like their predecessors, deny the reality of 
the material world, and consequently the reality 
of the body- and of J pain and disease. What is 
regarded as of modern origin and revelation is, 
indeed, as old almost as human thinking itself. 

But the main drift of present-day thinking carries 
along with it a fresh conviction of the reality of the 
external world, and the essential value of all our 
senses in the building-up of the only inner and 
spiritual life we have. According to Wundt, and 
in this perhaps most modern psychologists would 
agree, "sensations and feelings unite in composite 
feelings; composite feelings, intensified, become 
emotions, and emotions intensified become volitions 
or expressions of will." And it is through the will 
that our personality, our entire inner life is built up. 
We are what we wiU to be. Our personal life is an 
achievement, in which body and spirit, the world and 
the will co-operate and react upon each other. It 
is precisely the thought of that noble poem of 
Browning's — "Rabbi Ben Ezra" — 

Let us not always say, 
"Spite of this flesh today 
I strove, made head, gained ground 
upon the whole !" m 
3 
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As the bird wings and sings, 
Let us cry, "All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, 
now, than flesh helps soul." 

This much I suggest by way of preface, in order 
to remove at the outset the impression that the for- 
feiting of life through the senses implies any radical 
or inevitable hostility of the senses or the material 
world to the development of the inner and higher 
life. 

Let us then turn to Peer Gynt, the tragedy of a 
lost soul. It is believed that Ibsen intended Peer 
Gynt to be primarily a satire upon the fickle and 
irresolute character of the Norwegian people. He 
is the impersonation of the spirit of compromise, 
the disposition to hedge, never to commit one's 
self to a definite and resolute course of action. But 
it is a fruitful study of the personal life as well. 
And through all the bewildering and kaleidoscopic 
career of the central figure, the haunting question 
keeps asking itself — "Where is the true Peer Gynt? 
Where is Peer Gynt as God meant him to be?" 

He is thrust upon our attention, a sturdy young 
peasant, a good-natured lounger, always dreaming 
of something grand, but never actually doing any- 
thing to realize his dreams. The land of Norway 
is full of traditional tales of men who have done 
marvelous exploits, had hair-breadth escapes, and 
Peer Gynt is fond of relating these tales as though 

4 
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they had happened to himself. He has gained a 
reputation for telling yarns full of brag, exaggeration, 
and lying — and he is particularly fond of working 
up these imaginary biographical exploits to his 
mother, who alternates between scolding her way- 
ward son, and fondly doting upon him and defending 
him without measure when any other than herself 
finds fault with him. We may as well, then, get 
our first impression of this braggart youth at the 
point where Ibsen introduces him. He is telling 
his mother a big story of a hunting exploit, which 
she for the moment forgets has been handed down in 
the traditions of Norway from time immemorial. As 
the story begins to grow large, she exclaims: 

Ase. Peer, you're lying ! 

Peer. No, I am not! 

Ase. Well, then, swear that it is true ! 

Peer. Swear ? Why should I ? 

Ase. See ! you dare not ! 
It's a lie from first to last. 

Peer. It is true each blessed word ! 

Ase. Well, where did you find the buck then ? 

Peer. West near Gendin. 

Ase. Ah ! Indeed ! 

Peer. Keen the blast towards me swept; 
hidden by an alder-clump, 
he was scraping in the snow-crust 
after lichen — 

Ase. Doubtless, yes ! 

Peer. Breathlessly I stood and listened, 

5 
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heard the crunching of his hoof, 

saw the branches of one antler. — 

Softly then among the boulders 

I crept forward on my belly. 

Crouched in the moraine I peered up; — 

such a buck, so sleek and fat, 

you Fm sure, have ne'er set eyes on. 

Bang! I fired! 
Clean he dropped upon the hill-side. 
But the instant that he fell 
I sat firm astride his back, 
gripped him by the left ear tightly, 
and had almost sunk my knife blade 
in his neck behind his skull — 
when, behold ! the brute screamed wildly, 
sprang upon his feet like lightning, 
with a back-cast of his head 
from my fist, made knife and sheath fly, 
pinned me tightly by the thigh, 
jammed his horns against my legs, 
clenched me like a pair of tongs; — 
then, forthwith away he flew 
right along the Gendin-Edge ! 

All at once, 
at a desperate, break-neck spot, 
rose a great cock-ptarmigan, 
flapping, cackling, terrified, 
from the crack where he lay hidden 
at the buck's feet on the Edge. 

Then the buck shied half around, 
6 
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leapt sky-high, and down we plunged, 
both of us, into the depths! 

Mountain walls behind us, black, 
and below a void unf athomed ! 
First we clove through banks of mist, 
then we clove a flock of sea-gulls, 
so that they, in mid-air startled, 
flew in all directions, screaming. 

Downward rushed we, ever downward. — 
But beneath us something shimmered, 
whitish, like a reindeer's belly. — 
Mother, 'twas our own reflection 
in the glass-smooth mountain tarn, 
shooting up towards the surface 
with the same wild rush of speed 
wherewith we were shooting downwards. 

Ase. Peer! God help me — ! Quickly, tell — 
Peer. Buck from over, buck from under, 
in a moment clashed together, 
scattering foam-flecks all around. 

There we lay then, floating, plashing. — 
But at last we made our way 
somehow to the northern shore; 
buck, he swam, I clung behind him: — 
I ran homewards — 

Ase. But the buck, dear ? 
Peer. He's there still, for aught I know; — 
catch him, and you're welcome to him ! 

Ase. And your neck you haven't broken ? 
Haven't broken both your thighs ? 
7 
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and your backbone, too, is whole ? 

Oh, dear Lord — what thanks, what praise, 

should be thine, who helped my boy ! 

Oh, you devil's story-teller, 
Cross of Christ ! how you can lie ! 
All this screed you foist upon me, 
I remember now, I knew it 
when I was a girl of twenty. 
Gudbrand Glesne it befell 
never you, you — 

Peer. Me as well. 
Such a thing can happen twice. 

Ase. Yes, a lie turned topsy-turvy 
can be prinked and tinselled out, 
decked in plumage new and fine 
till none knows its lean old carcass. 
That is just what you've been doing, 
vamping up things, wild and grand, 
garnishing with eagles' backs 
and with all the other horrors, 
lying right and lying left, 
filling me with speechless dread, 
till at last I recognized not 
what of old I'd heard and known. 

Peer, you're lost and ever will be ! 

Presently the kaleidoscope takes a turn and we see 
this braggart youth on the way to a wedding festival 
at Hegstad. Ingrid, a peasant's daughter to whom 
he had taken a fancy himself, is to be wedded to 

8 
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Mads Moen, an entirely stupid peasant, and there 
is to be dancing and drinking and merry-making 
after the Scandinavian fashion. But even on the 
way to so merry a festival as this, the imaginative 
dreamer of dreams that never get into his will must 
linger, stretching himself out on the heathery slope, 
lying flat on his back with his arms under his head, 
gazing into the sky and laughing quietly to himself 
while he sees how it will be one day when he is 
"Kaiser Peer Gynt." 

All the world knows him — 
Kaiser Peer Gynt, and his thousands of henchmen. 

Sixpenny pieces and glittering shillings 
over the roadway he scatters like pebbles. 

Rich as a lord grows each man in the parish. 
High o'er the ocean Peer Gynt goes a-riding. 

Engelland's Prince on the seashore awaits him; 
there too await him all Engelland's maidens. 

Engelland's nobles, and Engelland's Kaiser 
see him come riding, and rise from their banquet. 

Raising his crown, hear the Kaiser address him. 

At the farm-place at Hegstad the peasants are 
gathering for the wedding festival. The dance is in 
progress on the green. Cook maids are going to and 
fro. Groups of elderly people sit here and there 
talking. The younger ones are intent on the merry- 
making. Peer Gynt has joined them, full of ani- 
mation, ready to enter into the spirit of the occasion, 
but is much dismayed and subdued to find that none 

9 
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of the maidens will dance with him and that their 
rustic swains turn the cold shoulder to him. 

Then comes one of the critical incidents in the 
unfolding of the story. Were we listening to a 
Wagner production we should now detect strains 
of music pure and sweet and virginal; and it would 
be the Solvejg motif, marking the entrance of that 
lovely person who is ever in the background, the 
undercurrent of redeeming potency, in whose heart 
is to be born and cherished the ideal Peer Gynt — 
"Peer Gynt as God meant him to be." 

She is scarce more than a child as she comes to 
the wedding-festival at Hegstad, demure and modest, 
coming with her father and mother, hand in hand 
with her younger sister. Peer Gynt gazes fixedly 
after them as they enter the house, and exclaims — 

How fair ! Did ever you see the like ? 

Looked down at her shoes and her snow-white apron — ! 

And then she held on to her mother's skirt-folds 

and carried a psalm-book wrapped up in a kerchief ! 

Now that is very notable, not only as a stroke of 
literary art, but as an incident in the unfolding of 
a man's spiritual history, that this harum-scarum 
youth should have been arrested by the reserve and 
modesty and sweet purity of the maiden Solvejg, 
and in a subsequent reminiscence of this first impres- 
sion he said, "It makes it Sunday to look at her." 
"Does it become a holy day when one sees you?" 
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he asked of Ingrid, recalling that impression which 
Solvejg made upon him when he first saw her face 
at Hegstad. 

Can you think of anything more beautiful ? Could 
any man say anything nobler or worthier of any 
woman than that — "It makes it like a holy day to 
look at her"? Is it not perhaps the unspoken 
tribute which most men do pay to all pure and noble 
womanhood ? Their presence sanctifies. It makes 
it Sunday to look at them. 

That is the way Peer Gynt felt when for the 
moment Solvejg crossed his path, and it is not 
difficult for us to see that here was a moment which 
might have been decisive for his better life. He 
might have gone on to find the true Peer Gynt, 
Peer Gynt as God meant him to be. But the vision 
flitted. His own image and ideal remained in the 
heart of the maiden, but her image did not remain in 
the heart of the man. It returned in momentary 
gleams, and then vanished again, while this kaleido- 
scope, which was the heart of Peer Gynt, kept turn- 
ing and shifting, never becoming fixed and true. 

And who can follow his capricious course as the 
great satirist has depicted it! First, the mad theft 
of Ingrid, the bride, rushing with her up the steep 
mountain side, while the stupid bridegroom does 
but blubber and wring his hands — and Ase, Peer 
Gynt's mother, true to her dual character, first 
shakes her fist at him in the distance and exclaims, 
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"Would God you might fall!" and in the next 
instant screams out in terror, "Take care of your 
footing!" 

It does not take long to tire of Ingrid. We might 
have guessed that. He packs her off to her father 
in the face of her protests that she has been lured 
and then forsaken. 

And this is the beginning of a succession of amours 
and intrigues, of braggadocio and compromise, of 
cheap, tawdry self-indulgence and self-assertion to 
the end of the book. 

It is now, a flitting amour with the dissolute 
mountain girls; it is next, a grotesque alliance 
with the daughter of the troll-king in the mountains 
— and then after the death of Ase to the description 
of which I wish to return in just a moment, he flees 
to parts unknown, and subsequently we meet him 
in middle life, a wealthy and fashionable gentleman, 
with his steam yacht, and his crowd of sycophant 
admirers, explaining to them in his grandiloquent 
way, how he had made his money by trading in 
negro slaves for Carolina, and idol images for 
China, and then in order to balance things with his 
conscience opened straightway a new trade with 
China. 

I shipped off idols every spring, 
each autumn sent forth missionaries, 
supplying them with all they needed — 
as stockings, Bibles, rum, and rice. 

12 
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Then while he naps in the hammock under the palm 
trees, off the coast of Morocco the sycophant friends 
run off with the yacht, which to their misfortune 
blows up before they are out of sight of land. This 
episode gives Peer an opportunity to soliloquize 
in a vein of insufferably pious cant and hypocrisy 
concerning his providential escape: 

Oh, thanks and praise for that thou hast kept me, 
hast cared for me, spite of all my sins! — 
What a marvellous feeling of safety and peace 
it gives one, to know oneself specially shielded ! 
But the desert ! What about food and drink ? 
Oh, something I'm sure to find. He'll see to that. 
There's no cause for alarm; — 

He would never allow 
a poor little sparrow like me to perish ! 
Be but lowly of spirit. And give him time. 
Leave it all in the Lord's hands; and don't be cast 

down. — 
Can that be a lion that growled in the reeds — ? 
No, it wasn't a lion. 

A lion, forsooth ! 
Those beasts, they'll take caye to keep out of the way. 
They know it's no joke to fall foul of their betters. 
They have instinct to guide them; — they feel, what's a 

fact, 
that it's dangerous playing with elephants. — 
But, all the same — . I must find a tree. 
There's a grove of acacias and palms over there; 
if I once can climb up, I'll be sheltered and safe, — 
most of all, if I knew, but a psalm or two. 

*3 
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Morning and evening are not alike; 

that text has been oft enough weighed and pondered. 

How blissful to feel so uplifted in spirit ! 

To think nobly is more than to know oneself rich ! 

Only trust in Him, He knows well what share 

of the chalice of need, I can bear to drain. 

He takes fatherly thought of my personal weal; — 

but economical — no, that he isn't. 

So the kaleidoscopic hero philosophically accepts the 
situation, and we soon find him playing the r61e 
of prophet in the desert, talking sweet nothings to 
Anitra in the shadow of the tent. And subsequently, 
he finds his way back to his native Norway, cast 
upon one of her rocky shores from a shipwreck, 
in the course of which he has saved his own life 
by forcing a fellow-passenger from the single plank 
which would not float them both. This is a hasty 
sketch of this wayward and capricious char- 
acter, from his introduction to us in the act of 
telling a whopping tale to his mother, to the day 
when, years afterward, he finds his way back to 
Norway, shipwrecked on her rocky shores, and 
shipwrecked and bankrupt in soul. 

I wish now to retrace the way for a little and 
point out some of the brighter glimpses, and take 
note of some of the redeeming influences that are at 
work. 

First the beautiful episode connected with the 
death of Ase. It casts a gleam of filial tenderness 

14 
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and love down the dark way. It is eccentric, but 
lovely and touching. 

Ase. Best bring from the closet the prayer-book : 
I feel so uneasy of soul. 

Peer. In Soria-Moria Castle 
the King and the Prince give a feast. 
On the sledge-cushions lie and rest you; 
I'll drive you there over the heath — 

Ase. But, Peer dear, am I invited ? 

Peer. Ay, that we are, both of us. 

Gee-up I Will you stir yourself, Black-boy ? 

Mother you are not a-cold ? 

Ay, ay; by the pace one knows it, 

when Grane begins to go ! 

Ase. Why, Peer, what is it that's ringing — ? 

Peer. The glittering sledge-bells, dear! 

Ase. Oh, mercy, how hollow it's rumbling ! 

Peer. We're just driving over a fiord. 

Ase. I'm afraid ! What is that I hear rushing 
and sighing so strange and wild ? 

Peer. It's the sough of the pine-trees, mother, 
on the heath. Do you but sit still. 

Ase. There's a sparkling and gleaming afar 
now; 
whence comes all that blaze of light ? 

Peer. From the castle's windows and doorways. 
Don't you hear, they are dancing ? 

Ase. Yes. 

Peer. Outside the door stands Saint Peter, 
and prays you to enter in. 

*5 
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Ase. Does he greet us ? 

Peer. He does, with honour, 
and pours out the sweetest wine. 

Ase. Wine I Has he cakes as well, Peer ? 

Peer. Cakes ? Ay, a heaped-up dish. 
And the dean's wife is getting ready 
your coffee and your desert. 

Ase. Oh, Christ ! shall we two come together ? 

Peer. As freely as ever you will. 

Ase. Oh, deary, Peer, what a frolic 
you're driving me to, poor soul ! 

Peer. Gee-up; will you stir yourself, Black- 
boy! 

Ase. Peer, dear, you're driving right ? 

Peer. Ay, broad is the way. 

Ase. This journey, 
it makes me so weak and tired. 

Peer. There's the castle rising before us: 
the drive will be over soon. 

Ase. I will lie back and close my eyes then, 
and trust me to you, my boy! 

Peer. Come up with you, Grang, my trotters! 
In the castle the throng is great; 
they bustle and swarm to the gateway. 
Peer Gynt, and his mother are here ! 
What say you, Master Saint Peter ? 
Shall mother not enter in ? 
You may search a long time, I tell you, 
ere you find such an honest old soul. 
Myself I don't want to speak of; 
I can turn at the castle gate. 
16 
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If you'll treat me I'll take it kindly; 
if not I'll go off just as pleased. 
I have made up as many flim-flams 
as the devil at the pulpit-desk, 
and called my old mother a hen, too, 
because she would cackle and crow. 
But her you shall honour and reverence, 
and make her at home indeed; 
there comes not a soul to beat her 
from the parishes, nowadays. — 
Ho-ho; here comes God, the Father! 
Saint Peter! you're in for it now! 
"Have done with these jack-in-office airs, sir; 
Mother Ase shall enter free !" 

Ay, didn't I know what would happen ? 
Now they dance to another time ! 

Why, what makes your eyes so glassy ? 
Mother ! Have you gone out of your wits — ? 
You mustn't lie there and stare so — ! 
Speak, mother; it's I, your boy! 

Ay, ay I — You can rest yourself, Grane; 
for even now the journey's done. 

For all of your days I thank you, 

for beatings and lullabys! — 

But see, you must thank me back now — 

(presses his cheek against her mouth — ) 
There, that was the driver's fare. 

17 
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We have followed this capricious creature through 
his marvelous career. We have seen the exhibition 
of deep-rooted selfishness, cynical indifference to 
higher things; sordid and superstitious religion; 
deceit, treachery, lying, and humbug: all are there 
depicted in this one bewildering, kaleidoscopic 
character. More and more does the better self sub- 
mit itself to degradation, yet not without emphatic 
protests, not without momentary gleams of aspira- 
tion and repentance. There are at the outset 
passing visions of nobler things. He sees two 
eagles flying and exclaims: 

Yonder sail two brown eagles. 
Southward the wild geese fly. 
And here I must splash and stumble 
in quagmire and filth knee-deep ! 

I'll fly too ! I will wash myself clean in 
the bath of the keenest winds ! 
I'll fly high ! I will plunge myself fair in 
the glorious christening font ! 
I will soar far over the saeter; 
I will ride myself pure of soul. 

But the new dreams of purity soon fade into the 
old dreams of grandeur and the downward course 
is still pursued. In the midst of Peer Gynt's wander- 
ings over the earth with all sorts of fortune and adven- 
ture we are taken back once to Norway to listen 
to the song of Solvejg, in whose heart the ideal 
Peer Gynt was enshrined — Peer Gynt as God 

18 
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meant him to be. This vision of pure love was 
before his eyes, but he turned away from it. But 
there in her solitude Solvejg keeps singing: 

Maybe there will pass both winter and spring, 
and the next summer too, and the whole long year; 
but at last thou wilt come; I know it for truth 
and I will still wait as I promised of yore. 
God strengthen thee, whereso thou goest on earth; 
God gladden thee if now by his footstool thou standest. 
Here shall I wait till thou comest again; 
or if thou wait there, then meet we, beloved. 

At last after many wanderings and many changes 
of fortune, Peer Gynt, an old man with the lines of 
selfishness yet harder upon iiis face, turns back to 
Norway. At length he comes to the hut which 
his own hands once built, and within is Solvejg 
singing: 

Now all is ready for Whitsun Eve. 

Dearest boy of mine far away, 
comest thou soon ? 

Is thy burden heavy ? 

take time, take time. — 

I will await thee; 

I promised of old. 

And to this Peer Gynt, quiet and deadly pale, says 
in soliloquy: 

One that's remembered, — and one that's forgot. 

One that has squandered, — and one that has saved. — 

Oh, earnest ! and never can the game be played o'er! 

Oh dread ! — here was my Kaiserdom ! 
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And then as he hurries away over the wood-path he 
is met by what seems to be children's voices weeping; 
and looking down on the ground there are worsted 
balls that say: 

We are thoughts; 

thou shouldst have thought us; 

feet to run on 

thou shouldst have given us! 

We should have soared up 
like ringing voices, — 
here like grey worsted balls 
we must roll and tumble. 

And then there were withered leaves which 
reproached him: 

We are a watchword; 

thou shouldst have proclaimed us; 

See how thy dozing 

has wofully riddled us. 

The worm has gnawed us 

in every crevice; 

we have never twined us 

like wreaths round fruitage. 
And there are voices in the air which say: 

We are songs; 

thou shouldst have sung us ! — 

a thousand times over 

hast thou cowed us and smothered us. 

Down in thy heart's pit 

we have lain and waited; — 

we were never called forth. 
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There are dewdrops that say: 
We are tears 
unshed forever; 



our power is ended. 

And broken straws that say: 

We are deeds; 

thou shouldst have achieved us! 



On the day of judgment 
we'll come a-flock 
and tell the story, — 
then woe to you ! 

Then after this Peer Gynt meets a button-moulder 
with a box of tools and a large casting-ladle, and he 
accosts Peer Gynt: 

Why, see here; 
I'm a button-moulder. You're to go into my ladle. 

The button-moulder insists that he is to melt 
Peer Gynt's soul in his ladle to make new and better 
souls of, but this destruction of himself he resists 
with all his might. He tries to show that he has 
always been his true self. But step by step the 
button-caster shows him that not only God's Peer 
Gynt but the devil's Peer Gynt also is washed out 
There has ceased to be anything decisive or indi- 
vidual in his sins, and so he must go into the melting- 
spoon. At last he sees and acquiesces in the justice 
of his doom. He sees that in truth he is no one. 
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So unspeakably poor may a soul, -then, go 
back into the gray mists of nothingness. 
Thou beauteous sun, thou hast squandered away 
thy shining beams on an empty hut. 

I will once more look on the sun as he rises; 
gaze myself weary, on the promised land; 
then get the snowdrift heaped o'er me. 
They may write, — "Here lies no-one buried; " 
And then after that let it go as it may I 

And so he is ready to go into the melting-spoon, 
having recognized that he is already no one. But 
this very recognition is the first step on a better 
way. And as he meets the button-caster once more, 
to fulfil his doom, he hears the voice of Solvejg 
singing, and rushing from the button-caster toward 
the cottage, he flings himself down upon the thresh- 
old, at her feet, and in that most pathetic meeting 
the poem concludes. Peer Gynt demands of her: 

Hast thou doom for a sinner? then speak it forth! 
Cry out all my sins and my trespasses I 

And Solvejg answers: 

In nought hast thou sinned, Oh, my own only boy. 
Thou hast made all my life as a beautiful song. 
Blessed be thou that at last thou hast come I 

And he cries out: 

Can you tell me where Peer Gynt has been since we 
parted ? 
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Where has he been with the mark of his destiny upon his 

brow? 
been, as he sprang from God's thought? Where have 

I been as myself ? 
Whole and true ? Where have I been with God's stamp 

on my brow? 

And Solvejg replies softly and smiling, — 
In my faith, in my hope and my love. 

And Peer Gynt, with a new light shining on his face, 
cries: 

My mother; my wife; oh, thou innocent woman! — 
in thy love — Oh ! there hide me, hide me. 

And then as the button-moulder, waiting behind the 
house for Peer Gynt, calls out impatiently — 

We'll meet at the last cross-roads, Peer Gynt — 

Solvejg sings the last word as the full daylight breaks 
— Solvejg, who has treasured the ideal Peer Gynt 
in her heart all these years — 

I will cradle thee, I will watch thee; 
Sleep and dream thou, dear my boy! 

This is one chapter in the tragedy of the soul; here 
was the loss of life through the pursuit of vain 
ambition, of carnal selfishness. The ideal Peer 
Gynt existed only in the heart of the faithful 
Solvejg. 

I do not think Ibsen has made it quite clear 
whether the button-moulder met Peer Gynt at the 
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cross-roads and demanded his soul as an offering to 
the purgatory of his casting-ladle. All we can say 
is, that at least he gives Solvejg the last word. And, 
at any rate, the poem as a whole seems a kind of 
weird Scandinavian rendering of Goethe's doctrine 
of the "eternal womanly that leads us on" — a 
doctrine peculiar to the age of romanticism, but 
after all rooted deep in the heart of the world. 

Once, in the poem, in one of its most repulsive 
incidents, where Peer is playing the r61e of Arab 
prophet and coquetting with Anitra, he quotes this 
line of Goethe's in travesty and satire. Anitra 
cares nothing about her soul. She cares only for 
the jewels she can coax from her temporary lord, 
and he, in a kind of silly enchantment, hands over 
the jewels, and remarks jocosely: 

As a much-esteemed author has phrased it — 
"Das Ewig-Weibliche zieht uns hinan." 

" How utterly contemptible," we exclaim. And then 
at once the mind reverts to the Norwegian girl, 
grown now a woman, waiting in patience and 
solitude and sorrow, because there lives in her 
heart the ideal of one, whom, by her faith and her 
love, she must lead back, not only to herself, but 
to the finding of himself — the Peer Gynt as God 
meant him to be. No blasphemous travesty can 
quite obscure the fact that, after all, it was this pure 
and sacrificial love, incarnate in a woman's heart, 
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which was leading him on, o'er land and sea, o'er 
crag and torrent, through his sins — and perhaps 
also through the penalty for those sins, in the melting- 
spoon of the moulder — leading him back to light 
and to love and to God. 
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II 

THE FORFEITING OF LIFE THROUGH 
THE INTELLECT: "PARACELSUS" 

What shall a man be profited if he gain the whole 
world — that world which the mind explores — and 
yet lose himself? 

It may be needful to explain again that a subject 
is at best only an algebraic symbol, and only faintly 
hints the content of what it symbolizes. We were 
reminded in Peer Gynt that whereas a man might 
forfeit his life through the senses, the senses were after 
all the doors through which we get experience of 
life. So let us remind ourselves now that whereas 
a man may lose his life through an exclusive attention 
to the things of the intellect, it is nevertheless true 
that the intellect is the name for that capacity or 
function of life by means of which we interpret 
and co-ordinate our actual experience. And I 
think we shall find a practical lesson or two in this 
poem of Browning which bears the name of " Para- 
celsus." 

Browning had a peculiarity which followed him 
his life through — his persistent desire to bring obscure 
things and people to light. As one of his biographers 
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says," he had an intense love of the holes and corners 
of history." I picked up a volume of Tennyson the 
other day, just to refresh my memory concerning his 
earliest poems, and I discovered that at the age cor- 
responding to that when Browning wrote this ambi- 
tious poem upon a recondite subject, Tennyson 
was writing his little songs to Claribel and "Airy 
fairy Lillian" and Madeline, 

Ever varying Madeline. 
Smiling, frowning evermore. 

This love of revealing the obscure and the unknown 
was a passion with Browning. It is not necessarily 
a sign of superiority. We must recognize it how- 
ever as an individual eccentricity. The last poem 
published in his lifetime was entitled "Parleyings 
with Certain People of Importance in Their Day," 
regarding which Mr. Chesterton remarks that "any 
reader of that remarkable work will perceive that 
the common characteristic of all these persons is not 
so much that they were of importance in their day, as 
that they are of no importance in ours." And he 
goes on to observe that "nowhere in Browning's 
poetry can we find any very exhaustive study of any 
of the great men who are the favorites of poet and 
moralist. He has written about philosophy and 
ambition, and music and morals, but he has written 
nothing about Socrates or Caesar or Napoleon, or 
Beethoven or Mozart, or Buddha or Mahomet. 
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When he wishes to describe a political ambition he 
selects that entirely unknown individual, King 
Victor of Sardinia. When he wishes to express 
the most perfect soul of music he unearths some 
extraordinary persons called Abt Vogler and Master 
Hugues of Saxe-Gotha. When he wishes to express 
the largest and sublimest scheme of morals and 
religion which his imagination can conceive, he 
does not put it into the mouth of any of the 
great spiritual leaders of inankind, but into the 
mouth of an obscure Jewish rabbi of the name 
of Ben Ezra. It is fully in accordance with this 
fascinating craze of his that when he wishes to 
study the deification of the intellect, and the dis- 
interested pursuit of the things of the mind, he does 
not select any of the great philosophers from Plato 
to Darwin, whose investigations are still of some 
importance in the eyes of the world. He selects 
the figure of all figures most covered with modern 
satire and pity, the scientist of the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance. His supreme type of the 
human intellect is neither the academic nor the posi- 
tivist, but the alchemist." 

Let us see then what is the period of time upon 
which Browning seizes for the enforcement of his 
interesting lesson. It is the point of transition 
from the mediaeval to the modern world; and as 
we go on we shall see how significant this is. The 
waves of the Atlantic had scarcely closed behind 
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the caravals of Columbus when there was born in 
one of the little towns of Switzerland the historic 
personage whose name gives the subject to the poem. 
His actual name was Philipous Aureolus Theo- 
phrastus Bombastus ab Hohenheim. He appears to 
have dubbed himself "Paracelsus," a word com- 
pounded of the Greek preposition "para" and the 
proper name Celsus who was a distinguished character 
of the first century, the modest inference from this 
being that he was the superior of Celsus. It is further 
interesting to remember that the word "bombastic" 
is derived from another of the numerous names of 
Paracelsus, and is a reminiscence of the pompous 
and self-important air with which he is said to have 
lectured when connected with the University of 
Basil. The historical Paracelsus was a strange 
compound of mixed and opposing traits. He is 
regarded as the founder of modern chemistry, but 
at the same time he impersonates the magical and 
superstitious methods of the older alchemy. He 
was a practicing physician and a university lecturer 
upon the theory and art of medicine, and yet he 
was regarded as a vagabond, and is thought to have 
died in a drunken debauch. "It is indeed a prob- 
lem," so says one of his biographers, "how to 
reconcile his ignorance, his weakness, his supersti- 
tion, his crude notions, his erroneous observations, 
his ridiculous inferences and theories with his 
grasp of method, his lofty views of the true scope of 
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medicine, his lucid statements, his epigrammatic and 
incisive criticisms of men and motives." 

It is this contradictory character whom Browning 
makes the subject of his poem, and it is by viewing 
Paracelsus as a kind of forlorn survival of the mediae- 
val science and the entire mediaeval spirit that we 
best understand him, and at the same time get our 
main clew to the practical lesson involved. 

There were four great events which were practi- 
cally simultaneous, and which in their combination 
may be said to usher in modern history. The first 
of these was the discovery of America and the stimu- 
lus of exploration which came with it. The second 
was the Renaissance, that unbiirying of the treasures 
of classic literature and art which proved the revival 
of modern learning. The third was the Protestant 
Reformation which was specifically a Teutonic 
awakening. And the fourth was the invention of 
printing. Here converge into one the new world, 
the new learning, the new faith, and the new mechan- 
ism for making all the others effective. It is next 
to impossible to calculate the significance of these 
four events, particularly when the four were com- 
bined. It was a mighty freshet of life carrying 
away dykes and bridges, and undermining the high- 
ways of mediaeval thought. 

Paracelsus was born just at the dawn of modern 
history, but he does not belong to the spirit of the 
modern world. He belongs to the spirit of the 
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mediaeval world, and it is among the ruins and the 
tombs of that world that he goes in search of what 
was his soul's ambition. 

Let us remember then what type of man it is 
who goes in search of knowledge, and what kind of 
world it is in which he expects to prosecute his 
search. And then let us listen to him as he gathers 
his two dear friends around him, and explains to 
them at great length all the reasons and the motives 
for his determination to go in quest of knowledge. 
His friend Festus seeks to dissuade him. 

Call this truth ?— 
Why not pursue it in a fast retreat, 
Some one of Learning's many palaces, 
After approved example ? — seeking there 
Calm converse with the great dead, soul to soul. 

Writes the sea 
The secret of her yearning in vast caves 
Where yours will fall the first of human feet ? 
Has wisdom sat there and recorded aught 
You press to read ? Why turn aside from her 
To visit where her vesture never glanced, 
Now — solitudes consigned to barrenness 
By God's decree, which who shall dare impugn ? 
Now — ruins where she paused but would not stay, 
Old ravaged cities that, renouncing her, 
She called an endless curse on, so it came: 
Or worst of all, now — men you visit, men, 
Ignoblest troops who never heard her voice 
Or hate it, men without one gift from Rome 
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Or Athens, — these shall Aureole's teachers be! 
Rejecting past examples, practice, precept, 
Aidless 'mid these he thinks to stand alone. 

But Paracelsus with the splendid audacity of 
ambition that possessed him turned aside his friends' 
cautious and conservative appeal. 

I have a life 
To give; I, singled out for this, the One! 
Think, think; the wide East, where all wisdom sprung; 
The bright South where she dwelt; the hopeful North, 
All are passed o'er — it lights on me ! 'Tis time 
New hopes should animate the world, new light 
Should dawn from new revealings to a race 
Weighed down so long, forgotten so long; thus shall 
The heaven reserved for us at last receive 
Creatures whom no unwonted splendors blind, 
But ardent to confront the unclouded blaze, 
Whose beams not seldom blessed their pilgrimage, 
Not seldom glorified their life below. 

As he goes on he grows more and more eloquent, his 
imagination rises to higher and higher flights, until 
he comes to the climaxof determination and exclaims : 

I go to prove my soul. 
I see my way as birds their trackless way. 
I shall arrive ! What time, what circuit first, 
I ask not: but unless God send his hail 
Or blinding fireballs, sleet or stifling snow, 
In some time, his good time, I shall arrive: 
He guides me and the bird. In his good time. 
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This takes place on the night preceding Paracelsus' 
departure on his quest. The somewhat faint- 
hearted protests of Festus have failed. He has tried 
to persuade Paracelsus to work within the traditional 
lines of science and metaphysics. He has urged 
the need of community with other great thinkers of 
mankind. Why should he not light his own torch 
at the torch of Aristode ? Why not seek and receive 
truth from whatsoever source it comes ? Is he not 
self-willed and arrogant in supposing himself to 
be the chosen servant of the Almighty for some new 
and astounding revelation of the truth ? 

But at every stage of the argument Paracelsus 
routs the logic of his friend, overwhelms him with 
magnificent rhetoric, impresses him with his tre- 
mendous confidence in himself, wins him over by 
his evident sincerity, his indomitable courage and 
ambition, his disinterested love of the truth, and his 
evident desire to do all for the good of man. Para- 
celsus has sophisticated himself into the belief that 
he is God's organ, chosen to work God's will, and at 
last Festus and Michal express their confidence in 
the outcome of his quest, and Paracelsus bids them 
farewell with this magnificent metaphor on his lips — 

Are there not Festus, are there not dear Michal, 
Two points in the adventure of the diver, 
One — when a beggar, he prepares to plunge, 
One — when a prince, he rises with his pearl ? 
Festus, I plunge ! 
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And Festus answers — 

We wait you when you rise ! 

What is the sequel ? How fared the quest ? Ten 
years later Paracelsus is at Constantinople, in the 
house of a fortune-teller whom he has gone to con- 
sult. He is writing his name in the guest-book, 
commenting upon the names of others written there, 
some of them recording their sense of the failure 
and fruidessness of life. Paracelsus reflects upon 
his own bitter failure. He has not found that of 
which he went in search. Yet there has been no 
sign in the sky such as came to Constantine the 
founder of the city where he now is tarrying. He 
takes this as a token that his work is not yet accom- 
plished, and that God means he shall continue his 
search. 

It is at this point that Aprile enters. Aprile is 
an Italian poet and artist. And in the conversation 
between these two it begins to appear how they are 
complements of each other. Paracelsus declares: 

I am he that aspired to know. 

And Aprile answers: 

I would love infinitely and be loved. 

And presendy he goes on to explain that by love he 
means not merely affection, and not that broader 
meaning of love, benevolence, and philanthropy, 
but the type of love for which the artist as artist 
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stands — the embodiment of one's ideal and dream 
in some objective reality. 

I would love infinitely and be loved. 

First I would carve in stone, or cast in brass, 

The forms of earth. No ancient hunter lifted 

Up to the gods by his renown, no nymph 

Supposed the sweet soul of a woodland tree, 

Or sapphirine spirit of a twilight star, 

Should be too hard for me; no shepherd-king 

Regal for his white locks; no youth who stands 

Silent and very calm amid the throng, 

His right hand ever hid beneath his robe 

Until the tyrant pass; no lawgiver, 

No swan-soft woman rubbed with lucid oils 

Given by a god for love of her — too hard ! 

Every passion sprung from man, conceived by man 

Would I express and clothe it in its right form, 

Last, having thus revealed all I could love, 
Having received all love bestowed on it, 
I would die: preserving so throughout my course 
God full on me, as I was full on men. 

This is what Aprile means by loving and being 
loved. Over against the subjective ambition of 
Paracelsus he places the objective ambition of the 
artist, the desire to create and embody. Over 
against metaphysics he puts art. Over against truth 
for truth's sake, he places art for art's sake. 

And as they talk together they agree at last that 
they are each part of one dissevered whole, and that 
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each has failed, but for contrary reasons. Aprile 
pledges himself to know, and Paracelsus to love — 
and Paracelsus thus learns his first important 
lesson which we may condense into the expression 
of Paul — "Love rejoiceth with the truth." 

It is now full time to pass on from exposition to 
interpretation. Therefore I shall not ask you to 
follow Paracelsus through the remainder of his unsat- 
isfying career. I shall not ask you to linger while 
we try to see how he tried to carry out the lesson he 
had learned from Aprile and failed; how the pride 
of knowledge clings to him, how his search for it 
baffles and eludes him, how he settles down to 
self-loathing and disgust, and finally how with 
Festus near him in the hospital at Salzburg he dies, 
confessing his failure, but in a burst of triumph and 
hope which is unlike the boastful arrogance with 
which he started forth on his youthful quest, because, 
now chastened and disciplined, he cries: 
If I stoop 
Into a dark, tremendous sea of cloud, 
It is but for a time; I press God's lamp 
Close to my breast; its splendor soon or late, 
Will pierce the gloom: I shall emerge one day. 

How then does Paracelsus illustrate the fact that 
a man may forfeit his life through the intellect? 
He illustrates it in two ways, and we shall now fol- 
low them out more fully. 

The intellect is the organ of knowledge. It is 
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the power and capacity we have for interpreting the 
world which is borne in upon our experience through 
the organs of sense, and when interpreted, of re- 
expressing it in terms of action and character. All 
our knowledge is for thesake of action. And if it stops 
as knowledge, the process is arrested midway. The 
intellect may be likened to the office of the train- 
dispatcher of a great railway system. Into that office 
are continually pouring messages which indicate the 
movement of trains, the condition of the road, the 
fact of accidents or delays. And from it are con- 
tinually proceeding instructions to the multitude 
of officials and employees, the station agents, the 
conductors, and engineers so that at each moment 
every responsible person has authoritative directions 
and knows his duty. 

We simply cannot conceive of a train-dispatcher 
so negligent of his business as to hang up in his 
office every incoming dispatch, and never to issue 
an out-going dispatch. That would mean havoc 
and disaster to every train on the road. This well 
illustrates the function of knowledge. There is no 
knowledge which ends in itself or exists for itself. 
Everything which comes in upon us from the outer 
world, to get explained and interpreted in terms 
of our understanding, must go out into the world 
again in terms of some kind of service and of self- 
expression. Knowledge for knowledge's sake is just 
as suicidal as money for money's sake. Either thing 
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will turn a man into a miser. And one may as well 
be a miser of money gloating over the yellow gold as 
a miser of knowledge gloating over the attainment of 
truth or fact, and glorying in his power so to attain. 

It is surely one of the encouraging notes of the age 
in which we live that there are so few misers of 
knowledge. There are more men than ever before 
who are holding their intellectual attainments and 
discoveries subject to human need, whose enthusi- 
asms grow out of the immediate. connection between 
new knowledge and the blessing that knowledge can 
bring to the individual, or to society. There are 
hosts of investigators and scholars who have a great 
light on their faces when they talk to you about 
their hopes and their accomplishments in their 
respective fields of research. But the mediaeval 
period was a period in which men more generally 
deified the intellect, sought knowledge for the 
sake of knowledge, and gloried in their systems of 
thought. 

There is a charming little story of Margaret 
Sherwood's, written some years ago, called "An 
Altruistic Experiment." Over against the character 
of the Altruist — a proper foil for it — was a young 
fellow whose existence consisted in collecting butter- 
flies, tabulating them, sticking pins into them, and 
carefully arranging them in rows. It is easy to 
see that under the principle of division of labor 
that may be a very proper and necessary work for 
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someone to do. But it is not a sufficient ideal and 
motive of life, and nothing could better emphasize 
the power of the altruistic motive that is sweeping 
over us. Therefore we feel today, as few people 
of the mediaeval period could have felt, the failure 
and fruitlessness of a life which begins and ends in 
the attainment of knowledge. We have got to the 
point where we feel some wholesome contempt for 
the pedant and the scholastic. We are not willing 
any longer that men should be intellectual monks, 
shutting themselves up in their dens, and letting 
their souls wither because they have no contact with 
the real life of the real world. Paracelsus was after 
knowledge for the sake of knowledge, and therein 
was his failure. He might gain the whole world 
of knowledge and still lose himself. 

Let us linger here long enough to make emphatic 
that it is not the search for knowledge nor the 
activity of the intellect that comes in for condem- 
nation. 

There is one stirring little poem in which Brown- 
ing himself almost seems to glorify intellectualism, 
the life of the scholar with all its minute, pains- 
taking devotion to details. It is the poem entided 
"A Grammarian's Funeral." The poet gives us 
the clew to it by adding the subtide, " Shordy after 
the revival of learning in Europe." In other words, 
it belongs to the Renaissance period. It is the story 
of a scholar philologist, or grammarian who had 
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given his life to the study of the Greek grammar, 
who had tried "to settle hotVs business" and who 
"gave us the doctrine of the enclitic de" He is 
dead and a band of young scholars are bearing his 
body up to the top of a lofty mountain to bury it. 
It gives us a vivid picture of the enthusiasm for 
learning which was felt in the fifteenth century, 
and if we may premise that it was a Teutonic scholar 
we get another fine contrast between the effect of 
the Renaissance in Latin countries and its effect 
in the Germanic. For as Stopford Brooke has said 
"The Renaissance in Italy lost its religion. In 
Germany it added a reformation of religion to the 
new learning. In Germany the love of knowledge 
or beauty was modified into seriousness of life, 
carried beyond this life in thought, kept clean, and 
though filled with incessant labor on the earth, 
aspired to reach its fruition only in the life to come." 
So the poet finds something to admire in the moral 
seriousness, the reverence for good honest work, and 
the pursuit of the ideal which is embodied in the 
grammarian, and in spite of ourselves we find our- 
selves joining in the swinging march of the students 
as they climb and sing to bury their master at the 
top of the mountain. 

But returning now to Paracelsus, we take note 
that he failed also because of his monstrous egotism, 
his conceit of knowledge, his pride in feeling that 
he was individually a chosen instrument of God 
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in making the great discovery that would illu- 
mine the world. Not even his desire to make this 
discovery of use to men could quite atone for the 
egregious self-sufficiency in which he started on his 
quest. And doubtless it is true that the men who 
have made the most woeful failures, the men who 
have fallen to the greatest depths have been those 
who have fancied themselves the chosen instru- 
ments for a revelation of God to mankind. The 
more conscious men have become of being specially 
elected mouthpieces of the Almighty, the greater has 
been the temptation, and often the more conspicu- 
ous the failure. Who in all the history of the race 
has announced himself to be a special revealer 
of God, and remained absolutely sane, entirely 
humble and sincere and filial ? I remember none of 
whom it can be said, without reservation, excepting 
Christ himself. In all the confessions of his failure 
none is more pathetic than where, at the last, Para- 
celsus said to Festus: 

God is glorified in man 
And to man's glory vowed I soul and limb, 
Yet constituted thus and thus endowed, 
I failed. I gazed on power till I grew blind. 
Power; I could not take my eyes from that. 

And in a noble strain of penitence he sees at last 
what all true and great souls have discerned, the 
need of keeping in touch with men, of walking with 
them "slow with their slowness," shepherding their 
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steps and guiding them on little by little. Hear his 
confession: 

In my own heart love had not been made wise 
To trace love's faint beginnings in mankind, 
To know even hate is but a mask of love's, 
To see a good in evil, and a hope 
In ill-success; to sympathize, be proud 
Of their half-reasons, faint aspirings, dim 
Struggles for truth, their poorest fallacies 
Their prejudice and fears and cares and doubts; 
All with a touch of nobleness, despite 
Their error, upward tending, although weak, 
Like plants in mines which never saw the sun, 
But dream of him, and guess where he may be, 
And do their best to climb and get to him. 
All this I knew not and I failed. 

But we have not yet probed to the bottom of 
Paracelsus' failure. He failed not only because he 
made knowledge an end rather than a means; and 
not only because his chief thought was about him- 
self as the revealer of truth, rather than of the needs 
and longing of men to whom truth might come; he 
still further failed by reason of a mistaken idea as to 
what knowledge is, and the way by which we get 
practical helps from knowledge. 

And this leads us back directly into the mediaeval 
field where we are on the border-line between true 
knowledge and pseudo-knowledge, where chemistry 
shades off into alchemy, astronomy into astrology, 
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where science at every point touches magic and 
necromancy, where, in a word, knowledge is derived 
not from a sane and healthy objective experience 
with men and things, but by some hocus pocus of 
occultism. 

There is a striking passage in the first interview 
Paracelsus had with his friends before setting forth 
in his quest, a passage which I passed over but to 
which I now return and ask your thoughtful attention 
to it because it sheds a flood of light: 

Truth is within ourselves; it takes no rise 
From outward things, whate'er you may believe. 
There is an inmost center in us all, 
Where truth abides in fulness; and around, 
Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 
This perfect clear perception — which is truth, 
A baffling and perverting carnal mesh 
Binds it and makes all error: And, to know 
Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape 
Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without. 

Now this view of knowledge is essentially medi- 
aeval, and it is also essentially the view of occultism, 
rather than of sober and sane experience. And 
occultism is capable of taking an endless variety 
of forms. But the mark of every form is this 
assumption that the true knowledge is a mystery, 
and that the imprisoned splendor of that mystery 
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will escape and reveal itself when once we haye 
found the key. You may consult the stars with the 
ancient Chaldees and astrologers, or you may visit 
the witch of Endor with Saul, or you may consult 
a spiritualistic medium, or a gypsy fortune-teller, 
or be persuaded that you can learn your future by 
the turn of the cards or the location of the tea- 
grounds in the cup, or you may pursue the subtle 
symbolism of ancient or modern theosophy till it 
drives you mad — in any or all of these ways you 
are pursuing the way of the occultist, you are think- 
ing of knowledge as "an imprisoned splendor" which 
only needs to find a way of escape — when behold, 
you will be in possession of the eternal secret. 

So it was as a mediaeval occultist who had not 
shaken off the hold of necromancy and symbolism 
that Paracelsus sets forth to find the truth. And 
when we think of him in this light, the contrast 
between Paracelsus and Aprile becomes all the 
more meaningful. For it is not only knowledge for 
knowledge's sake set over against art for art's sake, 
but it is the theory of experience which takes one off 
wandering into dark places set over against the 
experience that comes to us by our contact with men 
and things, and takes objective form in art. Pro- 
fessor Royce has well expressed the contrast when 
he states that we have a contrast, not between the 
scientific spirit and active benevolence, but between 
looking at the world of outer nature for a symbolic 
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revelation of God, and looking in the moral world, 
the world of ideals, of volition, of freedom, of hope, 
and of human passion for the direct incarnation of 
the living and loving God. 

The researches of the occultist are fascinating, capri- 
cious, and resultless. It is the student of men who sees 

God face to face If then you want to know God, 

live rather than peer about you. Be observant of the 
moral rather than the physical world. Create as the 
artist creates, rather than collect facts as the occultist. 
Watch men rather than things. Consider the secrets 
of the heart rather than the hopelessly mysterious 
symbolism of nature. Be fond of the common-place 
so long as it is the common-place of human life, rather 
than of the most startling miracles of the physical world. 
Discover new lands in man's heart and let the deserts 
and sea-caves alone. 'Call nothing work that is not done 
in company of your fellow men, and nothing true insight 
that does not mean work, shoulder to shoulder with 
your comrades. 

Let me repeat what I have said before, that human 
thinking seems to move in great cycles that return 
upon each other. Today we find among us multi- 
tudes of people in whom the Paracelsus theory 
of knowledge lives again. The age is touched here 
and there with the spirit of the occultist. And we 
find men still expecting revelations of light by twirl- 
ing their thumbs, and going into trances, by search- 
ing in strange symbols where they fancy an esoteric 
wisdom lies hid, by priding themselves that they 
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have the clew to a wisdom which lies hidden from 
the blind and the unbelieving. The truth is some 
hidden splendor which needs only the proper door- 
way of escape. 

But to those of us who have as yet proved immune 
to the spirit of occultism, the task of life is far more 
humble t perhaps more commonplace. It is the 
task set us by our daily life and the conditions and 
limitations of our daily experience. It is the mood 
which teaches us to find in this our daily life, in the 
situations and problems it sets before us, the satisfy- 
ing sphere of life and service. So that with a new 
meaning and a fresh bearing on our own situation 
we may read the old words — 

This commandment which I command thee this day, 
it is not hidden from thee; neither is it far off. It is not 
in heaven, that thou shouldest say, Who shall go up for 
us to heaven, and bring it unto us, that we may hear it 
and do it ? Neither is it beyond the sea, that thou shouldest 
say, Who shall go over the sea for us and bring it unto 
us, that we may hear it and do it ? But the word is very 
nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that thou 
mayest do it. 
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Ill 

THE FORFEITING OF LIFE THROUGH THE 
IRON CONSCIENCE: IBSEN'S "BRAND" 

The very name of Brand prepares us for something 
heroic and flaming. He is the fire-brand of a fierce 
and blazing will, and he leaves a trail of lurid light 
as he streams through this feeble and timorous race 
which Ibsen almost withers with his scorn. Peer 
Gynt is the embodiment of the vacillation and com- 
promise which Ibsen believed to lie at the heart of 
the Norwegian people. Brand is the complete 
antithesis of that spirit. He stands forth before the 
people with his awful and unyielding watchword, 
'All or nothing," as the titanic figure of Elijah stood 
before the people of his time demanding that they 
should choose at once between Baal and Jehovah. 
And in a poem which has something of the epic sweep 
of the Book of Job and the dramatic movement and 
pitilessness of King Lear, Ibsen's masterly pen tells 
the story of the inexorable conscience, of the unyield- 
ing and unpitying will. 

it would be scant treatment of the character of 
Brand not to recognize its heroic quality. In his 
scorn of pious shams he makes you think of Job 
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confronting his three friends with the unanswerable 
question — "Shall I for God utter lies?" In his 
impatience with the low ideals and the paltry piety 
of the multitude he makes you think of Carlyle 
exclaiming, "There are twenty millions of people 
in England, and mostly fools." And in his lonely 
fate, his gradual recession to the ice-church in the 
mountains, steadily self-banished thither by what 
he felt to be an effete and inadequate faith in every 
heart except his own, he recalls the Titan of Greek 
mythology, Prometheus, chained to the mountains 
of Caucasus, defying the gods of Greece. 

Religion was in its dotage in Norway, Brand 
thought. God was regarded a benevolent and 
kindly Being with just sternness enough to frighten 
a pack of children in the night. There was no unity 
or wholeness of life among the people. They were 
mere fragments and torsos, "partial in good, partial 
in ill, a little grave, a little gay — each fragment 
wrecking and annulling the rest. And they had 
come to make God, he said, merely "the house- 
hold idol of the race" — 

As Catholics make of the Redeemer 

A baby at the breast, so ye 

Make God a dotard and a dreamer, 

Verging on second infancy. 

And as the Pope on Peter's throne 

Calls little but his keys his own, 

So 
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So to the Church ye would confine 

The world-wide realm of the Divine; 

Twixt life and Doctrine set a sea, 

Nowise concern yourselves to be. 

Bliss for your souls ye would receive, 

Not utterly and wholly live. 

Ye need such feebleness to brook, 

A God who'll through hfc fingers look, 

Who like yourselves, is hoary grown, 

And keeps a cap for his bald crown. 

Mine is another kind of God ! 

Mine is a storm, where thine's a lull; 

Implacable where thine's a clod, 

All-loving there, where thine is dull 

And He is young like Hercules, 

No hoary sipper of life's lees ! 

His voice rang through the dazzled night 

When He, within the burning wood 

By Moses upon Horeb's height 

As by a pygmy's pygmy stood. 

In Gibeon's vale He stay'd the sun, 

And wonders without end has done, 

And wonders without end would do, 

Were not the age grown sick — like you. 

Nothing that's new do I demand; 

For everlasting Right I stand. 

It is not for a Church I cry, 

It is not dogmas I defend; 

Day dawn'd on both, and possibly, 

Day may on both of them descend. 

What's made has "finis" for its brand; 
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Of moth and worm it feels the flaw, 

And then, by nature and by law, 

Is for an embryo thrust aside. 

But there is One that shall abide; — 

The Spirit, that was never born, 

That in the world's fresh gladsome Morn 

Was rescued when it seemed forlorn, 

That built with valiant faith a road 

Whereby from Flesh it climbed to God. 

Now but in shreds and scraps is dealt 

The Spirit we have faintly felt; 

But from these scraps and from these shreds, 

These headless hands and handless heads, 

These torso-stumps of soul and thought, 

A Man complete and whole shall grow, 

And God, His glorious child shall know, 

His heir, the Adam that he wrought I 

Einar, the painter, bids him good-bye, and says: 
Go, turn the universe upside down 
Still in my ancient God I trust! 

And Brand, disappearing over the pass, cries: 
Good; paint his crutches and his crown, — 
I go to lay him in the dust ! 

We are now to follow this stainless knight as he 
sets forth upon his task. We are to learn wherein 
he succeeded, and wherein at last he miserably 
failed, because he had never learned that supreme 
quality of the helper of men — "The bruised reed 
I will not break, and the smoking wick of flax I 
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will not quench.' ' It is a stroke of dramatic art 
which brings this protagonist of the iron conscience 
before us, and with him arrays the three types of 
life which he considers himself elected to fight, 
viz., the will that shrinks, the will that is frivolous, 
and the will that fails to distinguish fair from foul; 
or, as Brand describes them, it is Faint-Heart, 
Light-Heart, and Wild-Heart he is called to oppose. 
And the embodiments of these three traits pass 
rapidly and vividly across the scene of action. 

First of all, it is a peasant who comes to beseech 
Brand to administer the last sacrament to his dying 
daughter. They set out on their journey, but the 
heavy mist is settled down and the peasant draws 
back through fear of losing his way among the lonely 
fiords and of encountering somewhere the dreaded 
avalanche. Brand beckons him on. But the peas- 
ant will not go, and Brand scorning his cowardice 
goes without him. The scene suddenly changes, 
with Nature herself as scene-shifter. For the clouds 
lift, the sun shines bright and warm, and it is a sum- 
mer day in Norway. Brand hears voices in laughter 
below him, and a song comes out of the laughter. 
The light-hearted young painter, Einar, is singing 
to Agnes, and Agnes, dancing backward and always 
eluding him, sings in reply. The song is so fine an 
example of the lyric power of Ibsen, and stands us 
so much in stead as a part of the background that 
I quote it here. 
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ElNAR 

Agnes, my beautiful butterfly, 
Playfully shalt thou be caught ! 
I am weaving a net, and its meshes fine 
Are all of my music wrought ! 

Agnes 
And am I a butterfly, dainty and slight, 
Let me sip of the heather-bell blue, 
And art thou a boy, let me be thy sport, 
But oh I not thy captive too ! 

Einar 
Agnes, my beautiful butterfly, 
I have woven my meshes so thin, > 
And never availeth thy fluttering flight, 
Soon art thou my captive within. 

Agnes 
And am I a butterfly young and bright, 
Full joyously I can play, 
But if in thy net I a captive lie 
Oh, touch not my wings, I pray! 

Einar 
Nay, I will lift thee with tender hand, 
And lock thee up in my breast, 
And there thou shalt play thy whole life long 
At the game thy heart loves best. 

Now it is Agnes whose sensitive, idealistic soul 
was subsequently to respond to the rugged heroism 
of Brand. She is to become his wife. So we must 
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not overlook the climax of this episode. Brand 
after a few words with these two, continues on his 
mission to the dying peasant-girl. Einar and Agnes 
retrace their steps down the mountainside, and with 
the painter's instinct Einar is pointing out to her, the 
beauty of the landscape and asking her to see how 
"heaven's image in the water woke." But Agnes 
has no ears or eyes for the light-hearted artist- 
lover. Her soul has been touched with the vision 
of something yet higher. And looking absendy 
about her she replies — "Oh, yes. But tell me — 
sawest thou — how he towered as he spoke ? " Brand, 
following the path along the wild, jutting crags, 
presendy encounters Gerd, the madgirl, running 
along the crest with stones in her apron, trying to 
kill a falcon, and telling Brand of the existence of the 
ice-church in the mountain where the cataract sings 
mass, and the whistling winds preach the sermon. 
And as once more she hears the whirring wings of 
the falcon she seizes the stone from her lap and with 
a wild scream runs up the mountainside. 

In these three types of people Brand has encoun- 
tered on his errand of mercy, he sees what he is set to 
oppose: 

Light-Heart, who, crowned with leafage gay, 
Loves by the dizziest verge to play, — 
Faint-Heart, who marches slack and slow, 
Because old Wont will have it so; — 
Wild-Heart, who, borne on lawless wings, 
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Sees fairness in the foulest things! 

War front and rear, war high and low, 

With this triple-banded foe ! 

I see my Call ! It gleams ahead 

Like sunshine through a loop-hole shed I 

I know my task; these demons slain, 

The sick earth shall grow sound again; — 

Once let them to the grave be given, 

The fever-fumes of earth shall fly ! 

Up, Soul, array thee ! Sword from thigh ! 

To battle for the heirs of Heaven ! 

As he stands there in that moment of grim defiance 
and resolve, there comes before your memory the 
figure of Cyrano de Bergerac striking out in the 
air with his sword, as though he would slay falsehood 
and folly and compromise, and valiantly exclaiming: 

One thing is left in spite of you, 
Which I take with me: and this very night, 
When I shall cross the threshold of God's house 
And enter, bowing low, this I shall take 
Despite you, without wrinkle, without spot — 

My stainless soldier's crest. 

We have already seen how Agnes woke from her 
butterfly existence and saw Brand grow tall before 
her eyes as he talked of the decrepit age, and the 
stern gospel which it needed. Agnes was the first 
convert Brand made to his relentless evangel which 
demanded all or nothing, and, even as her name 
symbolizes, she was to prove the blameless lamb 
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offered on the altar of his uncompromising faith. 
It is a vivid scene where Agnes stands once more 
with Einar the light-hearted lover and Brand the 
stern-hearted reformer, and they bid her choose — 

Brand. Know, that I am stern to crave, 
All or Nothing I will have; 
If that call you disobey, 
You have flung your life away. 
No abatement in distress, 
And for sin no tenderness, — 
If life's service God refuse, 
Life you joyfully must lose. 

Einar. Fly this wild insensate play ! 
Spurn the sullen Doomer's sway; 
Live the life you know you may ! 

Brand. At the crossway stand'st thou: choose. 

Einar. Choose the stillness or the strife! 
For the choice to go or stay 
Is a choice of calm or fray, 
Is a choice of Night or Day 
Is a choice of Death or Life ! 

Agnes. On through Death; on into Night, — 
Dawn beyond glows rosy-bright. 

In the character of Agnes we have the opportunity 
of seeing what the practical outcome of Brand's 
stern theology would be. She who accepts it 
becomes at last its willing martyr. The writer of 
the Introduction to the English translation of Brand 
describes Agnes as having "all Brand's valor with- 
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out his absoluteness; she dares and wills with him, 
but she has also the woman's insight and tenderness, 
the patience with small beginnings, the instinctive 

forefeeling of the flower in the seed Her 

companionship wakes the human love that slept 
in him, and, through loving her, he comes to 
love the struggling peasant-folks about him. He 
abandons his dream of a world warfare in order to 
labor obscurely in a remote mountain nook." And 
yet, in spite of the tenderness that is opened in his 
heart for Agnes, and later for the child that is born 
to them, Brand cannot get away from the conception 
of Love as something stern and pitiless. It is the 
disposition of God toward those whom he is chasten- 
ing. "Will"— that is the key to life. God may 
pardon our weakness, he thinks, but he cannot 
pardon our want of will. 

Beggar or rich [he says to the family physician] — 

with all my soul 
I will; — and that one thing's the whole. 

And the doctor discerningly replies: 

Yes, in your ledger, truly Will 
Has enough entries and to spare: 
But, priest, your Love-account is still 
A virgin-chapter, blank and bare. 

The remorseless logic of Brand's theology, works 
itself out in a minor and a major episode. The 
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first concerns his mother; the second, his wife. 
Brand's mother had toiled and pinched, and suffered 
and sinned to accumulate a small fortune. She was 
a close-fisted, covetous old woman, and she hugged 
her money as a miser hugs it. In the extremity 
of death she sends a messenger, and then another, 
beseeching her son to come and give her the dying 
communion, which from her point of view was of 
course not merely a comfort in her last moments, 
but almost a condition of salvation. Brand braces 
himself and refuses to go except on condition that 
his mother shall yield to religion all of this wealth for 
which she has lived a loveless and sunless life, and 
go naked into the grave. 

Go tell her this reply was sent: 

Nor priest shall come, nor sacrament. 

She knows the call, — 
To offer Nothing or else All. 

The first messenger brings word that she offers 
half. The second that she will give nine-tenths — 

Go tell her still; God's wine and bread 
Must on a spotless board be spread. 

And at last the doctor enters bringing word that she 
has died, still hugging earth's goods to her bosom 
and exclaiming — " God is not so hard as my son." 

The major episode concerns Agnes and their 
little child. The heart of this stern and pitiless 
man had gone out to that boy. If ever he grew 
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tender it was when he looked with anxious eyes into 
the little face which was growing pinched and pale 
there in the sunless valley where the rays of the sun 
touched for a few hours only the opposite hills, 
but never penetrated their cottage under the beetling 
cliff. At length the physician, himself thoroughly 
alarmed, orders them away to a sunnier spot. They 
must go immediately if they hope to save the child's 
life. And Brand exclaims — 

Tonight, today, 
Now, ere another hour is out ! 
Oh, yet he shall grow strong and stout; 
No blast from mountain or from shore 
Shall chill his baby-bosom more. 
Come, Agnes, lift him gently in sleep ! 
Away along the winding deep ! 
Oh Agnes, Agnes, death has spun 
His web about our little son. 

But in the midst of preparations for a hasty depar- 
ture one of the peasants enters to say to Brand that 
he has a personal enemy in the mayor of the 
little hamlet, and that if he goes now it will be pro- 
claimed against him that he has deserted the post 
of duty. 

How oft you've told us, you, 
That God has calFd you to the strife, 
That here you've made your home for life, 
That here you'll bear the battle through 
That none may shirk the call to serve 
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That all must fight and never swerve 

Farewell; I look to learn at last 

My priest by me — and God — stands fast. 

Then after the peasant's departure Brand hears the 
voice of the madgirl, Gerd, telling in mocking tones 
how "the priest's flown off, the parson's fled," so 
that finally when Agnes appears at the door of the 
cottage, bearing the sick child in her arms, ready 
to leave, the inexorable husband points her back — 
and raising the child aloft in her arms she re-enters 
the house, exclaiming 

God ! the gift Thou canst require 

I can lift it to thy sight ! 

Guide me through life's martyr-fire. 

But we must follow the remorseless conscience to 
the end. It is Christmas eve in the manse. It is 
the first Christmas after the little child had died. 
The room is dark and Agnes, in mourning, stands 
at the window gazing out into the darkness, toward 
the little grave in the churchyard. 

Brand. Have done with tears. 

Agnes. Yes-— be patient — I'll be brave ! 
But my soul is bleeding still, 
And the wound is raw and new — 
Sapp'd is all my strength of will. 
Oh, but better shall ensue ! 
Once these days are overworn, 
Thou shalt never see me mourn ! 
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Brand. Keep'st thou so God's holy Night ? 

Agnes. Ah ! Too much thou must not crave ! 
Think — last year so sweet and bright, 
This year carried from my sight; 
Carried — carried — 

Brand. To the grave ! 

Agnes. Name it not ! 

Brand. With lungs that crack, 

Named it must be, if you shrink — 
Named, till echo rolls it back, 
Like a billow from the brink. 

Agnes. Every work that I have sought 
Is too hard for my weak skill. 
All the fibers of my will 
Gather round a single thought. 
Like a vision seems it still: 
Let me have of tears my fill. 
Help me so myself to see, — 
What I am, and ought to be ! 
Brand, — last night, in stillest hush, 
Open'd he my chamber door, 
On his cheek a rosy flush, 
And his little shirt he wore, — 
Toddled so with childish tread 
To the couch where I lay lonely, 
" Mother ! " calFd to me, and spread 
Both his arms, and smiled, but only 
As if praying: " Make me warm." 
Yes, I saw! — Oh, my heart bled — 
Ah, his little form 
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Was a-cold, Brand ! Needs it must, 
Pillowed in the chilly dust. 

Brand. That which lies beneath the sod 
Is the corse; the child's with God. 

Agnes. Oh, canst thou without remorse 
Thus our bleeding anguish tear ? 
What thou sternly call'st the corse — 
Ah, to me, my child is there ! 
Where is body there is soul: 
These apart I cannot keep, 
Each is unto me the whole: 
Alf beneath the snow asleep 
Is my very Alf in heaven ! 

Brand. Many a raw wound must be riven 
Ere thy deep disease give way. 

Agnes. Here must the candle stand. 
Last year he stretch'd his tiny hand 
After the glancing, dancing light: 
He was so joyous and so bright; 
He started from his little chair, 
And ask'd me if a sun it were. 
See ! now the candle's glow falls — there ! 
Now from his bed my boy can see 
The window gleaming cheerily; 
Now can he peer out of the gloom 
Silently into our lit room — 
But, Ah! the glass is dim; stay, stay — 
I'll wipe the dew of tears away 
And make it smile — 

Brand. When in this breast 
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Will the wild waters sink to rest ? 
To rest they must! 

Agnes. How bright the glow! 

It seems as though the sundering wall 
Had sunk; the low room grown a hall, 
The murky world of ice and snow 
Sudden becomes a sheltered nest, 
Where cosily my child may rest. 

Brand. What dost thou, Agnes ? 

Agnes. Peace, I pray! 

Brand. Why didst thou ope the curtain ? 

Agnes. Nay, 

I dreamt, and knew not what I did ! 

Brand. Snares in that dream of thine lie hid; 
Close it again. 

Agnes. Oh, be not harsh, it is not right. 

Brand. Close, close ! 

Agnes. Now all is close and tight; 

Yet in my heart I scarce can deem 
God injured if, at sorest need, 
In the brief respite of a dream 
I tasted comfort. 

Brand. Thou hast cast 

Thy offerings in the yawning deep 
For nothing, if thou count them losses. 

Agnes. Narrow is the Lord's way, and steep. 

Brand. That way will cannot choose but keep. 

Agnes. And Mercy's is — 

Brand. Beset with crosses. 

Agnes. Now manifest and open lies, 
Abysmal as the depths of space, 
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That mystic word. 

Brand. What word ? 

Agnes. He dies 

Who sees Jehovah face to face. 

Agnes (alone). Lo, the robe, the veil that clad 
At the font my little lad. 
Under it his cloak I've laid — 
Lord, how brave it looks and bright ! 
Ah, he was a bonny sight 
In his festal robes array'd ! 
Here's the scarf, the cape he wore 
When the keen wind first he bore; 
Longer was it than was meet 
Then, but too quickly grew too spare — 
I will lay it with them there. 

The Woman. Thou rich Mother, share with me! 

Agnes. Thou art richer far! 

The Woman. I see, 

Thou art of the common breed, 
Crammed with words, and void of deeds. 

Give me, give me ! Give me all ! 
Silk and broider'd jacket small ! 
Nought's too good, and nought too bad, 
If 'twill warm my starving lad. 
He'll be going by and by, 
Thaw his body ere he die ! 

Brand. Choice is calling! Hear'st thou now? 

The Woman. Store enough of clothes hast thou 
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For thy dead child: hast thou none 
For my death-doom'd living one ? 

Brand. Is not this a warning cry 
Importuning bodef ully ? 

The Woman. Give! 

Agnes. 'Tis sacrilege blood-red ! 

Desecration of the dead ! 

Brand. Vainly given to death he was 
If thou at the threshold pause. 

Agnes. I obey. My heart's quick root 
I will trample under foot. 
Woman, come thou and receive, 
I will share it with thee. 

The Woman. Give! 

Brand. Share it, say'st thou ? — Agnes; share it ? 

Agnes. I will rather die than spare it 
All! See, inch by inch I've bent 
To thy will; my force is spent ! 
Half's enough; she needs no more ! 

Brand. Was the whole too much before, 
When for thy child it was meant ? 

Agnes. Woman, take; in this was clad 
At the font my little lad. 
Here the scarf, cloak, mantle, good 
For the night-air; here the hood 
Warm for winter; take this last — 

The Woman. Give me ! 

Brand. Is this all thou hast ? 

Agnes. Take the crowning vesture worn, 
By the child to Death's Font borne ! 

The Woman. So ! I see there's nothing more. 
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I'll clear out without delay, 

Dress my baby at the door — 

Then with all my pack away ! (Goes.) 

Agnes. I have lied — 

See I am humbled, I am grieved. 
Never knew'st thou nor believed, 
Anything was left beside. 

Brand. Well? 

Agnes. See, one I thought to hide — 

One! 

Brand. The cap ? 

Agnes. Yes, tear-bewet, 

Clammy with his mortal sweat, 
There in my beating bosom set ! 

Brand. In thy idol-bonds abide. 

Agnes. Hold ! 

Brand. What wilt thou ? 

Agnes. Thou dost know. 

(Holds out the cap to him.) 

Brand. Gladly given ? 

Agnes. Gladly. 

Brand. So. 

At the door she lingers yet. (Goes.) 

Agnes. Shiver'd, shatter'd — pluck'd away — 
All that bound me to the clay. 



Night is fled from me ! 
All the terrors that oppressed 
Like an incubus my breast, 
In the gulf are sunk to rest ! 
Will hath conquer'd in the fray, 
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Cloud and mist are swept away; 

I indeed have conquerM. Yes; 
Conquer^ death and bitterness! 
Oh, look up, look heavenward, thou ! 
See, before the throne he stands — 
As in old days — radiant, glad, 
To me stretching down his hands ! 
Though a thousand mouths I had, 
Leave to ask, and to obtain, 
Never one of them should pray 
For his coming back again. 
O how wondrous is God's way! 
By that sacrifice so grievous, 
Won from bondage is my soul; 
He was given us but to leave us, 
Died to lure me to the goal. 
Thanks be to thee that thy hand 
Stoutly strove and firmly led — 
Ah, I saw thine own heart bled. 
Now, it is for thee, instead, 
In the vale of choice to stand, 
Now for thee to hear the call 
Of the awful nought or all. 

Brand. Agnes, this is darkly said; — 
Vanquish'd lo, our sorrow lies ! 

Agnes. Thou forget'st the word of dread: 
Whoso sees Jehovah dies! 

It remains now only to follow Brand himself to 
the end. Steadily through all the logic of his uncom- 
promising life, he is driven toward the ice-church 
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in the mountains to which the madgirl, Gerd, pointed 
him at first. He has allowed his mother to die impeni- 
tent and unshriven. He has let the gloom of a 
sunless cottage steal the life out of his little child. 
He has let Agnes, the blameless lamb, go to the altar 
with that amazing prophecy on her lips, "He that 
looketh on the face of God must die." By sheer 
force of will you can compel yourself to stifle all 
human tenderness, and to face the abstraction of 
inexorable duty, but the heart will break in the pro- 
cess. Brand has made the break with human 
affection, with human pity and compassion. And the 
more logically complete his theory of life becomes, 
the more impractical it is, the farther away does he 
get from human souls and their most human need. 

The church which he has rebuilt in his parish, 
using therefor every cent of the fortune his wretched 
mother could not take with her to the grave, becomes 
at last in his eyes only a compromise and a lie, and 
on the very day it was to be consecrated he throws 
the keys into the stream, and begs those who will, 
follow him to a freer life, leaving their homes and 
their means of livelihood — all the practical basis 
and the normal meaning of life, and to wander with 
him up the "sublime but barren heights of the snow- 
fields." A few follow for a little way, but are at last 
persuaded to turn back, and even try to stone their 
leader because he has led them out. 

Brand wanders on and up alone, deserted now 
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by every human heart with which he has ever come 
in contact — he wanders on to find the Church of 
Life, and finds it only in the ice-church which is 
the negation of all human relations. "His scorn 
for humanity has finally thrust him out of the work 
of uplifting man." He has broken every bruised 
reed along his way; he has quenched every smoking 
wick. "He has crushed and stifled everything, and 
his love of the ideal is only a frozen thing of which 
the avalanche is the symbol." 

And it is fit ending of this drama of the inexorable 
conscience that he should once more encounter Gerd, 
the madgirl, and that the crack of her rifle in the 
ice-bound hills should start the avalanche from its 
place, and as its hollow roar is heard coming in 
unconquerable might to bury him beneath its weight 
his voice is heard through the terror exclaiming — 

God, I plunge into death's night — 

Shall they wholly miss thy Light 

Who unto man's utmost might 

Will'd? 

And as the avalanche buries him, and the whole 
valley is swallowed up, a Voice is heard calling 
through the crashing thunder — 

He is the God of Love. 
What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and yet lose himself, that self which is found alone 
through the patience and the tenderness and the 
forbearance of Love ? 
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IV 

THE FINDING OF LIFE THROUGH LOVE 
AND SERVICE: "PARSIFAL" 

As we turn from the forfeiting to the finding 
of life, let us take a moment to recapitulate, sur- 
veying rapidly the three types of character which 
have been marshaled before us. Peer Gynt 
typifies the supremacy of the senses; Paracelsus 
the supremacy of the intellect, and Brand the 
supremacy of the will. Each of these characters 
is a fragment. In each of them something is 
lacking and lost. None of them represents a 
human wholeness and completeness. You cannot 
call either Peer Gynt or Paracelsus or Brand a 
genuine son of man. 

This is the first impression we gain from these 
characters, but it is not the only impression: for 
strangely unlike as they are, representing types 
which it is impossible to confuse with each other, 
we find nevertheless that it is practically the same 
quality that is lacking in them all. These creations 
of man's imagination, portraitures drawn true to as 
many types of actual life, are all deficient in the 
power and appeal of love. They have forfeited 
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themselves because they have not found themselves 
through the way of love. 

Peer Gynt had grown oblivious to the love of which 
the faithfulness and devotion of Solvejg were the 
embodiment. Had his heart found its home and 
resting-place in the faithful love of one true woman, 
he had saved himself from shipwreck. The final 
hint of redemption, moreover, is the same love of the 
eternal-womanly — the waiting love of Solvejg who 
will not give him up, and let him go. It is her love 
which seeks and saves that which is lost. 

Paracelsus also was lacking in the power to love. 
The receptive capacities were awake in him; the 
creative capacities were asleep. He could search, 
and investigate, and go peering into the world 
around him, but he was paralyzed on the motor 
side of life. The native hue of resolution was 
sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought. His 
supreme passion was the passion to know, but he 
did not know what to do with what he knew. He 
gloried in man's power to search the haunts and 
hiding-places of the infinite mystery: he was a 
dabbler in magic, a wanderer into regions of the 
occult, and the fascinating subjective realm of 
truth, but he was a stranger to the wholesome 
impulse to create, to turn knowledge into deed, to 
have the "work of his hands established upon him," 
And this was precisely what the artist Aprile meant 
by love. Love meant giving form to things; not 
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brooding over our imaginings till they become pale 
and sickly, but letting our thoughts, our dreams, and 
our visions take shape in some outward reality, 
some creation of the hands. " I would love infinitely 
and be loved," cried Aprile, speaking from the 
creative impulse, which is always the ruling passion 
with the artist. So it turns out that Paracelsus needed 
for the completion of his life what Peer Gynt needed. 
Neither had learned the meaning of love. 

Finally, there is Brand, the egotist of the con- 
science, the idolater of the iron will, whose God is a 
Moloch, crushing in the name of righteousness and 
self-surrender, everything that is weak and immature 
and imperfect. Brand, like the others, had not 
learned the meaning or ministry of love. We see 
then how the three types converge toward a given 
point. 

Peer Gynt asks "Where have I been — my true 
self — Peer Gynt as God meant him to be?" And 
Solvejg answers — "In my faith, in my hope, in my 
love." 

Paracelsus makes the same inquiry: "Where 
have I failed ? ' ' And he answers his own question : — 
I gazed on power till I grew blind. 
In my own heart love had not been made wise 
To trace love's faint beginnings in mankind. 

And finally Brand asks the question as the ava- 
lanche crashes down upon him, "Where have I 
failed?" 
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Shall they wholly miss thy Light 
Who unto man's utmost might 
Will'd? 

And out of the awful darkness and terror comes the 
same answer: "He is the God of Love." 

Therefore as we turn from these broken and 
defeated lives and ask once more the old question, 
where shall the true self be found — man as God 
means him to be — man as God in his infinite patience 
is training him to be ? we may most naturally expect 
to hear Solvejg, and Aprile, and the Voice above 
the avalanche uniting in one clear and resolute answer 
— "Love is the fulfilling of the law." 

I have asked you to take Parsifal as the type of 
the finding of life for the obvious reason that this 
legendary character has been much before our minds 
in recent years. Since the music-drama of Wag- 
ner has given the story of Parsifal a new interest, 
and especially since it has been brought to our own 
shores, many people have made themselves familiar 
with this figure of innocence made wise through com- 
passion which in varied forms haunts the legendary 
lore of the Aryan race. Had the genius of Wagner 
never given dramatic embodiment to the Parsifal- 
idea, it would have remained locked up in a litera- 
ture to which only the few are inclined to turn. 
It is safe to say that not even Tennyson's Idylls 
of the King are the daily reading of the multitude, 
while to still fewer would the name of Malory and 
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Walter von Eschenbach be quite familiar. But 
the moment an idea takes dramatic form it gains in 
breadth of interest and appeal. 

It seems to me worth while digressing for a mo- 
ment, therefore, to emphasize the tremendous value 
of the dramatic appeal. The Greek drama occupied 
a most exalted place in the life of the people. It 
was not only a chief source of education, but it was 
the most valued medium of moral and religious 
appeal. Aristotle declared that the ministry of the 
great tragedies of Aeschylus and Sophocles and 
Euripides was to purify the beholder through the 
emotion of pity. 

The modern stage, strange as the idea may seem 
to many, and recreant to its heritage as it has too 
often proved, is the child of the mediaeval church. 
The morality-plays, of which Everyman is a type, 
were born of the religious life, and were meant to 
minister to the religious life. With no modification 
whatever a presentation of Everyman could be 
described as a church-service, and a medium of 
moral appeal. 

It is a notable fact that the Catholic church has 
always laid stress upon the dramatic appeal. The 
Mass is a little drama enacted before the eyes of 
the communicant. Its power consists in the appeal 
to the eye as well as the ear, and the emotions which 
grow out of beholding. A Catholic church-service 
is already and intentionally a form of art, though it 
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might easily become a much more effective form 
of art. 

Protestantism, to the contrary, has for the most 
part drifted away from the conception of worship as 
a form of art. It has made its appeal exclusively 
to the ear, and in the greater part of its history, it 
has used the ear only as a medium for getting at the 
logical understanding. Its office has been to defend 
or to controvert, to convince or persuade. The 
conception of a service of public worship as a form of 
dramatic art having unity throughout is, it will be 
safe to say, quite foreign to the thought of the average 
person brought up in any of the Protestant commun- 
ions. The Protestant church has been a talking 
church. It has trained a body of public speakers. 
The ministry of architecture and music has often 
been ignored and neglected, and finds its way back, 
too often, only in forms that are crude and unrelated. 

Now, it is not necessary to ignore the value of the 
appeal which Protestantism has made to the reason 
and the imagination through the form of dignified 
and inspiring speech, in order to predict a time when 
there will be restored to the religious life the dramatic 
appeal which characterized the mediaeval period. 
Who can say justly that the ear is a more spiritual 
organ than the eye ? Why, at any rate, should the 
ear say to the eye, "We have no need of you ?" If 
there seems to any a sense of sacrilege in the pre- 
sentation of religious ideas and characters in dra- 
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matic form, we quickly find when we search our- 
selves for a reason for such feeling of sacrilege that 
it is not in seeing the embodiment of a sacred idea 
instead of merely hearing it described and presented 
to the ear, but rather in some sense of incongruity 
between the idea impersonated and the real person 
representing. There is an incongruity there. But 
it is precisely the same incongruity that there would 
be in having a moral reprobate in the pulpit, or a 
soulless and irreligious singer in the choir. Either 
would degrade an act essentially sacred into a per- 
formance penetrated with insincerity — and unless 
the whole body is full of light how great the darkness 
is! 

But I have yet to find the person who feels that 
the Passion Play of Oberammergau is a sacrilege 
given in its surroundings and with the reverent 
spirit of those to whom it is an act of worship. It 
would swiftly degenerate to sacrilege of the most 
odious sort were it given in the Sans Souci gardens 
as a summer spectacle. 

When, therefore, that congruity can be established 
between the dramatis personae and the same 
"personae" in their own proper characters, when the 
mercenary side of a great art now too often exploited 
only in the interest of gain, can be subordinated to 
that place to which every earnest worker in the 
world's life subordinates it, when it is more fully 
possible not only to paint the thing as one sees it 
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for the God of things as they are, not only to preach 
and to sing for him, but also to impersonate great 
truths and ideas for him, we may certainly expect 
a spiritual appeal from the drama, and an adjunct 
to the religious life, kindred to that which is repre- 
sented in the morality-plays of the Middle Ages, but 
far more effective. Even under conditions which 
by no means realized this ideal, I felt, in witness- 
ing the dramatic presentation of Parsifal, as I am 
sure many of you must have felt, the force of Aris- 
totle's observation that the drama purifies the 
beholder through pity. 

But it is a type of character, and not this or that 
reason for the dramatic presentation of it, that we 
wish now to emphasize. So I ask you in the next 
place to note how the character of Parsifal stands 
for the blending into unity of ideas which have 
come from varied sources. No one can dip a 
bucket of water from the Mississippi River below 
its junction with the Missouri and the Ohio and by 
any process of analysis determine what particles 
came from the springs in Minnesota, what from 
the slopes of the Alleghenies, and what from the 
distant Rockies. The watersheds are far apart, 
separated by half the breadth of the continent, but 
a sure destiny has brought from opposite directions, 
and mingled in a final unity, the raindrops which 
had their first unity in the clouds of heaven. They 
were one at first and they are one again at last. 
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It is the same with those great ideas and hopes 
which have haunted the heart of the race. We say 
this idea or custom has a pagan source, and this is 
born of the Christian faith. Why should we not 
say both are born of God, both given to his children, 
and, under the varying influence of time and race, 
have taken varying forms, to find again some day 
their unity in a new custom or observance ? 

The two great festivals of the Christian year are 
an obvious illustration of this mingling of many 
streams of influence. The very name of Easter 
is of pagan origin. It is the festival of the spring. 
It commemorates the eternal vitality of nature. It 
is a song of life. But for that very reason it is a fit 
tributary of the mighty stream of Christian influence 
which commemorates the eternal existence of Him 
who brought life and immortality to light. For 
in the vital pulses of the natural world we have at 
best, only the prophecy of that fulness of life which 
comes to man, as by the triumphant assertion of the 
higher forces within him he puts on immortality and 
achieves the eternal life. 

Or, if you turn to the Christmas festival, can you 
find any surgeon's scalpel with keen edge enough 
to dissect out that which is Christian from that which 
is pagan? A hundred forces and memories and 
traditions blend together, and they find their fitting 
embodiment in the advent of one whose whole life 
has taught the world that it is more blessed to give 
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than to receive. Do you find any incongruity in the 
mingling of the fragrant evergreen whose proto- 
type came from the German forests, or the mistletoe 
borrowed from the Druid worship — with the shep- 
herds, and the magi, and the song of the angels pro- 
claiming peace on earth to men of good will ? Do 
they not naturally belong together? So when we 
approach the character of Parsifal, whether from 
the ancient legends or from the poetic rendering 
of them in modern times, or from its dramatic por- 
trayal, we are ever here and there reminded of 
its correspondence with the character which for 
us is the most sacred of all. And why should 
it not be so? Is it not, once more, just like the 
mingling of the waters in one common stream? 
They come from different directions, but they were 
headed toward each other from the start. 

Suppose you start with the headwaters of Hebrew 
history and come steadily down through the great 
years and the profound experience which chastened 
the soul of the nation. As you move along with 
the stream you find that there a great idea is gather- 
ing headway, assuming many forms, but gradually 
becoming personal and individualized. It is the 
messianic prophecy and hope. With an ever- 
clearer vision men are able to look forward to a 
time when one will be born who is great enough 
to save others, who by his own purity will purify 
. and by his own compassion and pity and love will 
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become a redemptive force in the heart of mankind. 
In him the thoughts of many hearts will be revealed. 
He will impart new hope and courage to mankind. 
He will give them vision. He will bring life and 
immortality to light. 

s You do not find all this messianic hope at the out- 
set, but as the stream of life widens and deepens you 
find it gaining in volume and momentum, and when 
you come to some of the great prophecies of Isaiah 
you seem almost to be reading after the event, and 
we little wonder that after Christ really came, men 
began to read these great words forward into his 
life and to connect them with him. So through 
the stream of Hebrew history there runs this deep 
current of messianic hope. 

Why should it seem strange to us that other people 
should have had the messianic hope? Years ago 
when I read Plato's Republic for the first time and 
followed his description of the good man, and his 
probable fate in an evil world, and saw how in his 
description he had almost literally paralleled the 
thought of the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, I was 
for the moment surprised and astonished. I said 
to myself, Where did this Greek writer stumble 
on a thought of that kind? That is messianic 
prophecy out and out, for I had been taught to 
suppose that somehow messianic prophecy was the 
special prerogative of Hebrew prophets, and given 
to them only by the exceptional revelation of God. 
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But now I confess it would seem to me quite 
as strange had not a man of insight and vision like 
Plato, especially with the fate of Socrates before 
him, been able to interpret the redemptive forces 
of life in words that read like the words of Isaiah. 

So, speaking broadly, the various gleams and 
glimpses in the remote legends of our Aryan race, 
those thoughts and impressions which crystallize 
around the character of Parsifal, the man without 
guile, made perfect through suffering, made wise and 
compassionate through tempting — all this seems 
like a messianic current coming down the deep 
stream of our Aryan and Teutonic history. There- 
fore, if Christ is the fulfilment of Hebrew messianic 
prophecy, by the same token he is also the fulfilment 
of Aryan messianic prophecy. And it is inevitable 
that the historical counterpart of Parsifal should 
be identical with the historical counterpart of Isaiah's 
Servant of Jehovah. Each figure comes to us out 
of the background of human need and hope. Each 
is born of the highest longings and inspirations of 
mankind. 

So when we come to face our question of the find- 
ing of love, of pity, of service, of filial and fraternal 
devotion, we shall find the Parsifal legend con- 
stantly reinforced by its correspondence with the 
actual life of the historic Christ. There are now 
two facts which stand out with great distinctness. 
It is clear in the first place that mere guilelessness 
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is impotent as a redemptive force. Innocence, 
beautiful as it is in itself, is a negative quality. 
Character must be touched with something strong 
and affirmative before it becomes fruitful. Inno- 
cence is both helpless and unhelpful. A protected 
life is an unfruitful life. The note of strength 
must somewhere get into human character and that 
must somehow come through a knowledge of the 
world as it really is. Indeed, as one reads the story 
of our first parents in Eden, as the biblical writers 
imagined out human beginnings, it is easy to see 
that although they lost Eden they gained something 
which Eden could not give. They lost its protection, 
but they gained the power and the necessity of com- 
bat. They ate of the tree, but it was the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil. They tasted reality, 
and it was bitter; but it was also medicinal. 

An exquisite dramatic poem tells the story of a 
young girl from whom her father had succeeded in 
keeping all knowledge of the fact of death. At 
last a lover comes into her life, and she weds him, 
and by a frightful accident he is killed by a fall over 
a precipice, and she is found by her father watching 
at his side, believing him to be asleep. When she 
has to be told by him that this is death, she upbraids 
her father that he should have withheld from her 
the knowledge of a fact and an experience which 
could bring such deepening of life. So it often is. 
We shrink from the very experience that will make 
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life a profounder thing. We desire to shield our 
children and our friends, and we build up little 
artificial and unreal worlds in the midst of this 
world which is so relentless in its reality. And in 
this way we forget that "innocence is powerless and 
only virtue is strong." 

Innocence is the first stage of human life. It is 
the stage of ignorant and inexperienced childhood. 
And we all have had opportunities of observing 
how absolutely unmoral this childhood innocence is, 
not immoral but wwmoral. It is absolutely devoid 
of moral quality and content. And strangely 
enough, this negative quality of innocence lies very 
close in some of its manifestations to characteristics 
which in older people would be actually immoral. 
Nothing for instance can be more cruel than the 
unthinking and unconscious cruelty of children 
except the deliberate cruelty of a really cruel person. 
A little child may hurt a dumb animal very much, 
not because it wishes to hurt it, but because it does 
not know that it is hurting. This is the quality which 
Parsifal exhibits when he shoots the swan. The 
knights are horror-stricken, but Parsifal feels no 
sorrow or remorse. "I shoot everything that flies," 
he says, with evident pride in his skill as a marksman. 
But with what abject sorrow he breaks his bow, and 
throws it away when he realizes what pain really 
means, and that he had been the cause of its inflic- 
tion. The cruelty of childhood is like the cruelty 
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of deliberate unkindness, in that both lack the 
quality of compassion. One lacks it through inno- 
cence and the ignorance of what is required of one 
human life from another; the other lacks it through 
blindness or deliberate intention. But mere inno- 
cence is as powerless to help and as liable to hurt 
as is deliberate cruelty itself. When the innocent 
child through the natural experience of life itself, 
through the growth of years and the contact with 
human life, comes to understand other lives, to 
know how they feel, when he gets beyond the inno- 
cent stage and becomes wise through pity, through 
sympathy and love and fellow-feeling, then he ceases 
also to inflict pain. Then he is able to help. 

Here then we come near to the heart of that re- 
demptive force which the world has associated with 
Christ. An atonement for sin can be looked at in the 
quantitative or the qualitative way. The older theo- 
logians, especially those dominated by Latin influence, 
were accustomed to regard it in the quantitative way. 
The thought seemed to be that if the load of sin and 
its penalty could be transferred from a guilty person 
who deserved to bear it, to an innocent person who 
had no need to bear it, the consequences could 
be overlooked and canceled. Christ was this 
innocent and sinless being. He bore our sins in 
his own body on the tree. It is because he was 
innocent, and only because he was innocent, that he 
had power to become a redeemer of others. 
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But the very moment we pass out of the quanti- 
tative into the qualitative estimate of things we see 
quickly that the first condition of helpfulness is that 
one has learned to suffer and to feel. It is not the 
practice of evil, not the incarnation of it in one's 
self, but the knowedge of what it is and of how it 
hurts, the imaginative identification of one's self 
with all its bitter consequence, which gives one power 
to understand and to help. It is not the transfer 
of a quantum of sin and its penalty to the head of an 
innocent being, but it is the transformation of this 
innocence into virtue, into courage and sympathy 
and strength, which gives one redemptive power 
with his fellow-men. Those who most keenly feel 
the bitterness and woe of sin are not the wretched 
beings who have fallen victims to it, and are deadened 
and paralyzed by it, but the heroic and saintly 
men and women who have put their own lives as 
leaven into the sodden lump, in whose voices you 
hear the spirit of brotherhood and in whose faces 
you see the agony of the human struggle. In 
order to be a helper of men, one must pass beyond 
innocence to virtue; he must see evil and hate it; 
he must feel its power and conquer it — conquer it 
in himself, and then he is able to help conquer it in 
others. This is the first lesson of Parsifal, the 
messianic legend of the Aryan race. 

The other lesson I may state briefly in the words 
of another, and yet it stands forth clearly in the 
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story itself. "None may look upon the Grail and 
know it in the splendid moment of its illumination 
until he has first become aware of the vivid reality 
of other lives and of the common life — until in his 
brother he has found himself. That is the awaken- 
ing — that the enlightenment." Parsifal breaks away 
from the seductive charms of Kundry only when 
there wells up into consciousness the memory which 
had lain latent since, unmoved, he witnessed the 
spectacle of the Grail and the suffering of Amfortas. 
Its meaning had been photographed upon his soul 
though he knew it not. Upon the passive film 
of his memory it had lain in darkness, but now, 
touched by the subtle chemistry of temptation, 
the image is suddenly developed upon the film. 
The temptress who would destroy his own soul 
becomes instead the unwitting agent of making 
visible the figure of the suffering king. And at that 
moment Parsifal, with amazement and pity written 
on every feature, springs from her arms exclaiming, 
"Amfortas, Amfortas!" 

In that moment Parsifal found his life. Thence- 
forth the motives of temptation and danger merge 
into the motives of service and redemption. The 
spell of the magician is broken, and even the temptress 
herself is saved. 

The beautiful legend in its mediaeval setting will 
certainly be of use to us if it serve to reinforce, and 
make even a little more vivid, the undying lesson 
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of the gospel of Christ which interprets service in 
terms of salvation and salvation back into terms 
of service. The legend leads us on to its parallel 
and its fulfilment in history. Beyond the guileless 
youth who was made wise through pity, and beyond 
the figure of Sir Galahad whose "strength was as 
the strength of ten because his heart was pure," 
we see the form and hear the voice of the Galilean 
Master who realized in actual experience the truth 
of which the legend only hints. And it is the his- 
toric reality to which at last our hearts turn with 
new appreciation and with a still deeper devotion. 

Christ of Judea, look thou in my heart ! 

Do I not love thee, look to thee, in thee 

Alone have faith of all the sons of men — 

Faith deepening with the weight and woe of years ? 

Pure soul and tenderest of all that came 
Into this world of sorrow, hear my prayer: 

Lead me, yea lead me deeper into life, 
This suffering, human life, wherein thou liv'st 
And breathest still, and hold'st thy way divine. 
'Tis here, O pitying Christ, where thee I seek, 
Here where the strife is fiercest; where the sun 
Beats down upon the highway thronged with men, 
And in the raging mart. Oh ! deeper lead 
My soul into the living world of souls 
Where thou dost move. 
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